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Notes. 
BALLAD UPON SIR WILLIAM 
“CRUELTY OF TITE SPANIARDS IN PERU, 
My friend Mr. Ilvsk’s of Davenant's 
first dramatic attem ipts to amuse the public during 
the period of the Commonwealth (4" 8. viii. 495) 
reminds me of ¢ a b ills ud whic b I Pp SSESS, in a 
temporary MS., illustrating his s 
The Crue ity of the Spaniards in ; Say Accordi 
to the title -page « vf the first edition, 4te, 1652, 
was hay rest by Instrumental and Vocal Music] 
and by the Art of Perspective 
presented daily at the Cock-pit in Drury-lan 
three in the afternoon punctually.” At the 
of the book is this advertisement :— 
*Notwith 
scenes and other o1 
8 a good provision 
shall begin certainly 
John Eve 
Diary :— 
“5 May, 1659. I went to visit 
and next day to see a new opera after the Italian way in 
recitative musiq. and sceanes, much inferior to the Italian 
comosure and magnificence: but it prodigious, 
that, in a time of such publique consternation, 
vanity should be kept up or permitted. I being 
with company, could not decently resist 
it, though my | te me for it 
The consternation here alludes 
the recent death of Cromwell. 
idea of the 
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from a scene which is thus described in the stave 
a 
oleful pavin, is played to prepare the change 
the , Which represents a dark prison at a great di 
tance; and farther to the view, are discerned racks and 
other engines of torture, with which the Spaniards a 
tormenti natives and English mariners, who may 
be late landed there to discover t 
ire likewise discovered sittiny in 
ppearing mor lemn in ruffs, with 
by their sides; the turni t 
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“ Oh, greater cruelty yet! 
Like a pig upon a spit, 
Here lies one, there another boil’d to a jelly ; 
Just so the people stare 
At an ox in the fair 
Roasted whole, with a pudding in’s belly. 
“T durst have laid my head 
That the King there had been dead, 
When I saw how they basted and carved him ; 
Had he not come up again 
Upon the stage, there to complain 
How scurvily the rogues had serv’d him. 
* A little further in 
Hung a third by the chin, 
And a fourth eut out all in quarters ; 
Oh, that Fox had now been living, 
They had been sure of heaven, 
Or at the least been some of his martyrs. 
* But, which was strange again, 
The Indians that they had slain 
Came dancing all in a troop ; . 
ut, oh, give me the last, 
For as often as he pass’d, 
He still tumbled like a dog in a hoo; 
* And now, my Signior Strugge, 
In good faith vou may go jugge, 
For Sir William will have something to brag on ; 
Oh, the English boys are come 
With their fife and their drum, 
And still the Knight must conquer the Dragon. 
* And so now my story is done, 
And I'll end as I begun, 
With a word, and I care not who know it; 


Hleaven keep us, great and small, 
And bless us some and all, 
From every such pitiful poet!” » 


Epwarp F, Rimsavur, 
NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE NORTHUMBER 
LAND.* 


“He would not give any opinion whatever of 


Mr. Pitt: ‘He had never known him.’ I returned 
to the charge, saying I meant what did he think 
of his political principles ? but he would not utter 
a word on the subject. I think he repeated, ‘I 
never was acquainted with him.’ On my men- 
tioning Mr. Windham, he inquired whether I 
meant him who had been minister of war? and 
on my answering in the affirmative, he described 
him as a man of great talents, but who had been 
very much his enemy, or nearly these words. | 
said Mr. Windham was a Burkite, to which he 
assented, and so we dropped the subject. The 
flotilla, he said, had been only a feint. He did 
intend to have attempted an invasion with his 
great ships, his Escadres from Brest and Ferrol. 
I forget when it was that he said, shaking his 
head and swaggering a little, ‘Je ne dis pas que 
ce ne me soit pas passé par la téte de conspirer la 
perte de l’Angleterre. Eh! pendant vingt années 
de guerre!’ Then, suddenly checking himself 
as if he had spoken his mind too freely, ‘C’est- 


* Concluded from p. 31. 
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a-dire, votre perte, non! mais votre abaisse-. 
} 


ment ; je voulois vous forcer & étre justes, ou du 
moins, moins injustes.’ He defended his conti, 
nental system, as though it had been provoked by 
our orders in council. I reminded him that the 
Berlin and Milan decrees were antecedent to 
those orders. He said, ‘ But Lord Grey’s blockade 
of the Elbe and ,Weser had preceded them.’ [| 
was preparing an answer, I believe, to this, when 
he gave the discussion another turn by saying 
that, however, it was all our fault for not having 
made peace when Lord Lauderdale was at Paris. 
| That was prior to the battle of Jena, to which 
the Berlin and Milan decrees were unquestion- 
ably subsequent. Had we made peace then there 
would have been no war with Prussia, &c. | 
he thought of the Russian 
admiral Tchitchagoff? He replied that he was a 
clever fellow, but not a good general. L. ‘But 
at the passage of the Beresina he had not a suffi- 
cient force to stop you ; 24,000 men, of whom 
8,000 were cavalry, and useless in such a position.’ 
He began upon this to describe his operations 
rather technically, which I not understanding, I 
took the opportunity of preventing his going on 
in that strain, and observed to him that Kutusoff 
had undoubtedly not sent sufficient force to that 
point, since Tchitchagoff might have been over- 
whelmed by Schwartzenberg’s army alone if, for 
reasons best known to himself, Schwartzenberg 
had not thought fit to abstain from attacking him. 
B. ‘Ah!’ shaking his head and smiling signifi- 
cantly, ‘ ils s’entendoient déja.’ Speaking of Bel- 
gium, he admitted that it was our policy to fortify 
it, &e.; and when I told him I thought we might 
perhaps have allowed France the possession of 
Belgium if we could have prevented Antwerp 
from falling into her hands, he said that Antwerp 
was the port which most threatened England. 
He considered our present position as a very com- 
manding one. It had, however, its disadvantages 
if we were ‘dans la premiére ligne de guerre,’ 
and entitled to take a leading part in whatever 
was doing in Europe. On the other hand, not a 
shot could be fired anywhere that might not give 
us cause of war, and involve us in a quarrel. It 
| was, [ think, in one part of his argument against 
| us for our present treatment of him that I intro- 
duced cautiously, and with as much delicacy as 
I could, the battle of Waterloo, of which I said 
| the issue was (as it might truly be stated without 
| offence to him) three or four times doubtful. I 
then asked him what he thought of the British 
infantry? B. (looking more grave and serious 
i 


asked him what 


than usual) ‘ L’infanterie angloise est trés-bonne.’ 
L. (in a subdued tone) ‘Relativement & Is 
B. ‘ L’infanterie frangoise est aussi 
bonne.’ L. ‘A la baionnette?’ B. ‘ L’infanterie 
francoise est aussi bonne a la baionnette. Beau- 
| coup dépend de la conduite.’ L, ‘Le corps de 


francoise ? ’ 
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génie? Vartillerie?’ B. ‘ Tout cela est bon, | 


trés-bon!’ L. ‘C'est 4 vous, Monsieur le Général, 
que nous devons nos progrés dans l’art de la 
guerre.’ B. ‘Eh! on ne peut faire la guerre sans 
devenir soldat, l’histoire de tous les pays prouve 
cela.’ Early in the conversation I had said I 
hoped he was satisfied with the permission given 
to so many officers to accompany him to St. 
Helena. He replied, with a slight shrug, ‘ Three 
or four of them.’ St. Helena he called ‘une ile 
de fer, d’ow il ne seroit pas possible de s’évader;’ 
and complained of its climate as unwholesome. F 
denied the unwholesomeness of the climate, and 
assured him I knew the contrary, not only from 
books, but from the report of several people who 
had been in the island. When first he mentioned 
St. Helena there was a great noise upon deck, 
and I heard him indistinctly, and thought he was 
speaking ot England. This occasioned my saying, 
‘Sir, you must recollect that many of your officers 
have effected their escape (se sont évadés); for 
instance, Lefévre Desnouettes,’ but when I found 
my mistake I pursued that subject no further, 
and apologised, I think, for having introduced it. 

“The state of France, he said, was such as might 
be expected in a country in which you were at- 
tempting ‘imposer un roi par une force étrangére.’ 
The Bourbons, in his opinion, would hardly 
attempt to revive the slave trade. It was im- 
politic, and besides, ‘ chose trés-inhumaine.’ I 
asked him if he had read Sismondi’s Essay? to 
which I could not collect his answer. His ge- 
neral reasons against the slave trade as a measure 
of policy were—that, supposing it were advisable 
to import negroes into the colomes (which, how- 
ever, he denied), it could only be done at a great 
expence, and that the moment war broke out we 
should probably take the French islands, and that 
French capital was more wanted now in the in- 
terior of the kingdom, where it was on all accounts 
better to employ it. 
chemistry, to which we were led by his asserting 
that France was flourishing not only in agricul- 
ture (which was admitted) but in manufactures 
(from which I dissented, and instanced Lyons, 
without, however, obtaining any concession ‘from 
him); and, finally, although her commerce had 
undoubtedly suffered, herinternal resources sufticed, 
and that chemical discoveries had supplied many 
things that foreign commerce used to furnish: 
as, for instance, sugar from beet-root, which he 
said was very good, and sold for fifteen pence a 

und—much cheaper than the foreign, on which 
e laid a heavy tax that would in time of peace 
yield a tolerable resource, as the rich would after 
all prefer the true sugar, and he should in the 
mean time be encouraging his home manufac- 
tures. 


“He talked eagerly on this subject: said they 


were making indigo from woad (pastel), and that 


We finished by talking of 
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there was an old law of Henry the [Vth forbid- 
ding the importation of indigo, which he either 
had or intended to revive. In England, he said, 
we had as much chemistry, ‘a la téte de l’In- 
stitut,’ but that it was not so popularly diffused 
or so practically useful as in France. Sir H. 
Davy he remembered, but gave no opinion of him. 
All the time that we were thus conversing he 
remained standing on the spot where he had first 
halted with me, near the poop, and facing it. It 
is obvious that it was his wish to continue the 
conversation, since there were people enough upon 
deck, among others people of his own train, to 
whom he might have turned aside if he had 
chosen it. He quitted us at last with great 
abruptness, looking suddenly up to the sky, and 
saying, ‘ Il me semble qu’il fait un peu frais,’ after 
which he tripped straight off into the cabin on 
tip-toe, with a mincing step and a slight shrug. 
We stared, and had some difficulty in refraining 
from laughter. 

“During the whole of these conversations, 
which lasted altogether not less than two hours, 
Bonaparte never appeared for a moment to lose 
his temper or to be in any degree indecently if at 
all agitated. His expressions were often strong, but 
were calmly uttered ; his voice was scarcely ever 
elevated ; his countenance composed, and he ges- 
ticulated very little indeed, much less than French- 
men or Italians generally do. In short, there 
was nothing in his manner that indicated passion 
or dejection. He seemed to be perfectly collected, 
and talked as freely upon trifles as upon the 
greater questions of politics connected with his 
history, or the points that peculiarly related to 
his present condition. Nay, more, his style was 
remarkably lively; he always made very plea- 
sant play, and I should imagine it impossible not 
to admire his quickness, adroitness, and originality, 
and the excellent command of temper that accom- 
_— these spirited and agreeable qualities. 

le was, as I suppose I have already sufficiently 
shown, by no means coarse or uncivil, but, on 
the other hand, neither did he use much form or 
ceremony; and I observed that he never once 
said Monsieur to me, or Milord to Lord Lowther. 
He gave us no appellation of courtesy whatever.” 


SIR WILLIAM CLERKE, CHAPLAIN OF BANFI 
1547: CLERK OF PENNYCUICK. 

There existed in the royal burgh of Banff, dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a gram- 
mar school or schools of considerable importance, 
and as the town was inhabited by persons of rank 
and wealth, it may reasonably be supposed that 
the teachers were carefully selected, and fully 
qualified for their situations. 

On March 6, 1547, the important office was 
held by an ecclesiastic of the name of Clerke or 
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Clerk, whose salary was then fixed at five merks 
by the provost and magistrates, payable half- 
yearly—at Whitsunday and Martinmas. The 
liferent grant was to the “venerable” man, Sir 
William Clerke, Chaplain of Banff—“ Pro erigen- 
dis et docendis per eum scolis gramaticalibus con- 
tinue in dicta urbe de Banii.” The deed was 
witnessed, amongst others, by Patrick Grantully, 
Rector of Glass, a neighbouring parish ; Andrew 


Anderson, Curate of Bantfl, and the Members of 


the town council. Its due execution is certified 
by Thomas Walters, “Presbyter Aberdoniensis 
diocesis, publicus papalis, imperialis, et regius 
notarius. 

The name of Clerke or Clerk frequently occurs 
among the Banff muniments. From one of them 
it —_— that John Clerk, a burgess of the royal 
burgh, was owner of certain tenements there, 
which he sold to Patrick Duncan, a fellow-bur- 
gess. These subjects were bounded on the north 
by the lands of Robert Berclai (Berkeley), those of 
William Strach (Strachan) on the south, the lands 
of Alexander Abercrombie on the east, and from 
thence ascending “ usque ad le Corsgate ” on the 
west. This was evidently the Crossgate. 

Clerk mentions in the testing clause that, not 
havif a “proper” seal of his own, Archibald 
Lyddale and James Bard, baillies of Banff, ap- 
pended their seals for him, The tag only remains 


of the seal of the former, but the seal of Bard or * 


Baird is entire and well preserved. There is no 
date to this deed, but, judging from the caligra- 
phy, it was written before 1500. Baird was a 
vassal in the lands of Ordenhutflis, in the county 
of Banff, held then of the Gordons of Huntly. 
Various writings prove that Sir William Clerke 
was a man of substance. In several title-deeds 
reference is made to his tenements bound- 
aries, John Clerke, who sold his possessions to 
Duncan, was perhaps his father or grandfather. It 
would be interesting to know something more 
about the venerable schoolmaster of Banff, to 
whose supervision the education of the youth of 
the district had been entrusted. The Clerks of 
Pennycuick, in the county of Midlothian, are sup- 
posed to have come from Forfarshire. May they 


not have had some connection with the shire of 


Banff? They were originally traders in Montrose, 
and settled in Edinburgh during the perilous days 
of Charles IL, when one of them, a burgess of 
Edinburgh, acquired the estate of Pennycuick 
from the ancient family of that name. 

One of the family, conjectured to have been 
William, the third son of the first baronet who 
got the title from Charies II. in 1678-9, was in 
1662 a member of the Faculty of Advocates, and 
the author of a comedy entitled Marciano, which 
possesses great merit. One of the songs intro- 
duced in it might be accepted as the production of 
Carew or Herrick. It was acted before the Lord 





High Commissioner Middleton bya party of private 
gentlemen: this at least is stated on the title of 
the play, which was published in Edinburgh, and, 
with the exception of Tarugo's Wiles ( by St. Serfe or 
Sidserfe), is the only drama written by a Scotsman 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
Crawford’s two comedies properly belonging to the 
becinning of the succeeding one. J. M. 
MURAL DECORATIONS: TREVALGA CHURCH. 

A few weeks ago I visited the ancient church of 
Trevalga in the deanery of Trigg Minor, Corn- 
wall. On the north side of the chancel is a small 
chapel, 11 ft. by 10 ft., of the first pointed period. 
It is now in a sad condition of repair, though un- 
touched materially since the date of its erection, 
It is lighted by an elegant double lancet in the 
east, and by a single lancet in the north wall, 
In the angle on the south side is a small round- 
headed piscina, and at the angle of the splay of 
the eastern window is a large bracket, on which 
formerly stood the image of the saint to whom 
the church is dedicated. There remains also what 
appears to be a fragment of a ledge in the 
window sill, which would lead one to suppose it 
was a portion of the altar slab, except that an 
examination on the outside shows that the win- 
dow has been walled up about a foot above its 
original base. 

My present design, however, is to call attention 
to another object in this interesting chapel, which 
is perhaps unique, at least in Cornwall. Observ- 
ing that a small part of the whitewash on the 
walls had been peeled away, showing colouring 
underneath, the rector, the Rev. W. P. Roberts, 
courteously gave me permission to examine it 
further; and finding that the whitewash of ages 
was easily separated from the walls in large thick 
flakes, with the aid of a long screwdriver I soon 
stripped off sufficient to disclose the whole design 
of the ornamentation. It is, I consider, coeval 
with the building, and the colours are as bright 
as when laid on some six hundred years ago. The 
design is executed in fresco, and is very simple 
and effective. The arches of the windows are 
painted in masonry, in indian red and bright 
orange, the divisions being white, jointed with 
black lines. This ornamentation of the arches is 
supported by columns, painted at the angles in 
red lines, with an orange capital foliated with 
black lines. The eastern window is further en- 
riched by a foliated coronal in red. The walls 
are ornamented throughout their whole surface in 
masonry with red lines—the horizontal lines being 
single, and the perpendicular double; whilst the 
divisions are enriched, alternately, by red scroll- 
work and black cinquefoils. The head of the 
east window is decorated with a quatrefoil within 
a striped border of black, white, and orange. The 
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rivate whole surface of the walls is of a pale grey colour. | may never want money or food or its necessary 
itle of The church, which is in a very dilapidated con- | seasoning. a. T. D. 
1, and, dition, is about to be restored as soon asfunds| Huddersfield. 
erfe or for the purpose can be obtained, under the direc- Tryker’s Cry.— Would the following, which I 
tsman tion of Mr. St. Aubyn, the architect ; and it is to have heard from my father many years ago, be of 
ntury, be hoped that careful tracings will be made of | sufficient interest for the readers of “N. & Q.”?— 
tothe : this ancient and interesting work of art, with a ‘ Work for the tinker, O [or all ?] good wives! 
J. M. yiew to its being replaced in the restored chapel. For we are men of metal ; 
Joun MACLEAN. T’ were well if you could mend your lives, 
Hammersmith. | As we can mend a kettle. 
RCH. T. W. Were. 
nek of Bett Inscrrptions.—The following inscriptions Four CurnprRen At A Brrru.—lInscription on 
Com- are to be found on five good bells at Passenham, he tombstone in the churchyard at Seaton, Devon- 
small co. Northampton : — | shire :— 
veriod. 1. “Sancta Maria ora pro nobis” (in Old Eng- | “ Here lyeth ye Bodys of John, and Rich4, and Edward, 
rh un- lish letters) | sons of John Roberts and Eliz his wife, together with 
2th 7 “a 4 7 7 a 99 | yv of the s e arson borne at one ie " “he 
x tion. 9, “Richard Chandler made me, 1711. i é = am A. u n \ rm ne | r a 2 V 
in the eR 7 . ° > } died ¥y ly of September, amd was buryed y « Gay 
val 3. “Bartholomew Alton made me, B. ‘A. 1624.” | of September, Anno Dom, 1694 
an 4, “a+ TRYSTY FRENDE + YS + HARDE+ TO | W. C, TREVELYAN. 
ound- — RQr 99 | 
| 2 f PYNDE + 1585. | Seaton, Axminster, 
lay o Tha te ow gan’ | : . 
which y Th tenor is very large and good : ; | Aw oLp Sone iv praise or Beer.—I happened 
wl “ This Bell, the gift of S Robert Banistre in 1635, was | to hear a lady repeat the following lines lately, 
nom recast at the expense of Charles Viscount Maynard and | whieh she aed see bad c itted t aaneaal 
» what the Parishioners, 1817. Rev. Loraine Smith. rector: | which she ald she 1d committe: oO me mory 
in the John Clare, John Clark, C. W. John Briant, Hertford, | OVeT sixty years ago. I asked her to write them 
pose it fecit. Gloria Deo in excelsis,” | out for = , as I thought they were worth a corner 
at an D.C. E. | in “N. & Q.” She kindly complied with my 
5 Wik South Bersted. | request, but could tell me nothing as to their 
ve its Lucirer Matcurs.—<As the following news- | authorship, &c. :— 
paper cutting relates to a most useful modern | “Queen Bess once fed three men for a year 
: coal . i age = ; On am rent kinds of food, 
ention invention, I send it to you. Pray give it a corner | " ney tigi nae he ee 
which in “N. & Q.” What would the civilised world | To Mae ‘Witten ened. —_— 
bserv- do (not forgetting the readers of your valuable - ’ 
m the aper, these dark morning 1 st ‘li lark : rhe first was fed upon veal, sir; 
- pape = mornings and still darker even- Lhe se ond was fed up on mutton; 
ouring ings), if lucifer matches, and how to make them, Phe third was fed upon good roast beef, 
oberts, were quite forgotten ? And gormandised like a glutton 
1 - 
ae © “Invention or Luctrer Matcurs.—The invention | “ When brought to answer the queen’s appeal, 
if ages of lucifer matches was due, it seems, to the devotion of a On what they'd been licensed to guttle, 
» thick young chemist to his studies. Mr. Isaac Holden, in his rhe first replied, ‘ Mem, I’ve dined upon veal, 
I soon evidence before the Patent Committee in England, say lother, * Muttle, sir, muttle, sir, muttle, 
design 4 had to rise at four in the morning to begin study, | “Says the queen, ‘ These for soldiers of Britain wo 
com oo t iat he found it very tedic us and troublesome t for I swear by my majesty’s worl, 
. obtain a light by the then ordinary method with tinder, lhe first would make good men-milliners, 
bright flint, and steel. Ile tells us that he, like other chemist The second —— t iilor , good lord,’ 
The knew the explosive material that was necessary in ordet , ‘ é , 
simple to produce instantaneous light; but it was very difficult “The third he came to be que won dl in kind, 
vs are to communicate light from that — sive material to ‘When as loud as he could bawl, , 
b cht wood. Ina fortunate moment, the idea occurred to him When asked by the mayor on what he had dined, 
ng h of placing sulphur next to the wood. This he did, and Cried ‘ Beef, and be damned to you all, 
wit showed the process in the lectures which he was deliver ‘(Jueen Bess she gave him her fist with a smile 
ches 18 ing at the time before a large academy. Among the And swore it was her belief, 
rles in audience was the sun of a London chemist, who wrote to The devil himself could not conquer this ish 
i with his fathe r about it; and within a short time af terw: ard While Britons were fed upon beef.” 
- = lucifer matches became known to the world at large. R. W. H. Nasu, B.A 
walls , hh. W. ILN. |} Dublin, 
Near Jublin. | : t. W ) rand 
face in Groree III.’s Vistr to Portsmovutn, 1773.— 
3 being Basres: Forx Lorr.—On a nurse taking out a | The following extract from a newspaper of the 
Ist the baby for the first time to show it to different | time of George IIL.’s visit to Portsmouth, nearly 
scroll- friends, the one upon whom the first call is made | one hundred years since, is worthy of preserva- 
of the should give it a little flour and a little salt. each | tion. His majesty’s admire ition of the Isle of 
within wrapped i in paper; an egg, and a ‘cdapenen, or any | Wight is} not surprising, as his granddaughter 
. The other coin: so that the child, in its future career, | was equally struck with its beauties ; so much so, 
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that she has made it one of her most favoured 
residences. 

His majesty’s preference of taking his dinner in 
his pocket to dining on board the Barfleur, rather 
than not sail round the island, is an amusing 
instance of the king’s homely habits. There does 
not seem any reasonable doubt of the anecdote 
being quite authentic : — 

“ Extract of a Letter from Portsmouth, June 24, 1773. 


“On Tuesday his majesty went on board the Barfleur 
at three o’clock, dined, and sailed round the fleet in the 
afternoon, when he was saluted with twenty-one fires 
from each of the ships ; he returned to dock in the 
Augusta yacht about eight in the evening. Part of the 
company in town went to the theatre. The next day, at 
two, his majesty went on board the Barfleur again, when 
five of the ships were dressed in the colours of all nations. 
His majesty sailed along-side the Isle of Wight shore a 
considerable way up; at nine the Augusta dropped her 
anchor off the Castle of South Sea, and the king returned 
to the dock in a barge. The sea from the harbour’s 
mouth was covered with an infinite number of ships and 
sailing-boats. The firing has an admirable effect when 
looked at from shore. They say the Duke d’Aguillon 
(the French Prime Minister), the Duke de Lausun, and 
Count Guignes are here. This morning his majesty has 
been to Weovil to see the brewhouse; he has held his 
levee at the governor’s house, and if the rain subsides, 
will go round the walls on foot to view the fortifications; 
he does not return to London till to-morrow evening 

“The king, while he viewed the dockyard of Ports- 
mouth on Thursday morning, declared he never spent 
two such happy days in his life as Tuesday and Wed 


nesday. He was so struck with the beautiful appeai 
ance of the Isle of Wight, that he asked one of the 


admirals present at the review of the invalids on Thursday 
morning, if he could not go round it that day? On re 
ceiving for answer, ‘ that it would be impossible if he 
dined on board the Barfleur,’ he replied, ne would take 
his dinner in his pocket sooner than not see the whole 
coast of so fertile an island.” 


J. M. 
LoneeEvity: Mrs. Lenresty.—On referring to 
“N. & Q.” (4" S. vii. 358), an account will be 


found of two centenarians, aunt and niece, of the 
same name. It may not be uninteresting to those 
who feel a curiosity on the subject of longevity to 
know that the latter of the two, Mrs. Lenfesty, 
née De Beaucamp, died at four o'clock p.m. Thurs- 
day, Dec. 14,1871. She was born on Novem- 
ber 29, 1770; and had, consequently, reached the 
advanced age of one hundred and one years and 
fifteen days. On her last birthday she was in per- 
fect health, and in possession of all her faculties, 
The proximate cause of her death seems to have 
been the extreme cold which prevailed about the 
beginning of December. 
Epe@ar Mac Cuntoca. 

Guernsey. 

A REMARKABLE CENTENARIAN.—At p. 224 of 
his recently published Recollections of past Life, 
Sir Henry Holland says, in talking of Sir George 
Lewis’s views on longevity, “ I have myself since 
seen a person, still living, who numbers 106 years 


[4% S. IX. Jan. 20, '79, 





| well attested by documentary proofs.” It would 
| be interesting if the facts of this remarkable case, 
vouched for by so high an authority, were pub- 
lished in “N. & Q.” and properly authenticated, 
W.S.P, 
[ We have reason to know that this is the case of the 
so-called Captain Lahrbush. Sir Henry Holland has ob- 
viously never seen the exposure of this case in Th 
Standard of April 11,1870. See also “ N. & Q.” 4h §, 
viii. 367. } 
Martin GverRE, ok ARNAULD pu Tain.—] 
think this French case is stranger than that men- 





tioned by Mr. Krne (4" 8. vii. 515), and is to 
be seen in the Variétés historiques et littéraires, par 
Edouard Fournier, tome viii. Paris, 1857. (Vide 
Histoire admirable d'un faux et supposé Mari, ad- 
venue en Languedoc lan 1560. J. MacDonatp. 
New Yerar’s Eve Custom.—At Chichester, 
shortly before midnight on New Year’s Eve, a 
band of musicians assembles in the South Street 
to perform religious music, and as the clock strikes 
twelve the musicians playing loyal airs, and along 
following of the citizens, march three times in 
procession round the City Cross, the younger folk 
often dancing to the livelier tunes. 
Mackenzir E, C. Watcorrt, B.D., F.S.A. 





Qurries, 
EBONY PORTRAIT OF LOUIS XVI. 

[ have in my possession a piece of ebony about 
two inches high. It is shaped somewhat like an 
urn, and has been apparently turned in a lathe. 
On holding it to the light and looking along i, a 
profile is seen which is said to be a correct like- 
ness of Louis XVI. It was given me by the late 
Dean of Limerick, whose father, the celebrated 
preacher, Dean Kirwan, brought it from France, 
where he had been educated at St. Omers for the 
Roman Catholic church. It was said that during 
the “ Terror,” after the murder of the king, the 
royalists had these made, and carried them about 
them. The republican party could not tell what 
they were, and they served as a symbol of recog- 
nition to the friends of royalty. Are many of 
these things known to be in existence at present? 
I never saw but this one. 

Dean Kirwan, who was of an old Galway 
family, one of the “Tribes,” on his return from 
France became a clergyman of the Protestant 
church, and was celebrated as a preacher, par- 
ticularly of charity sermcns. His eloquence was 
so irresistible that persons who went to hear him, 
leaving their purses at home, were seen to place 
their watches, rings, &c., on the plate when the 
collection was being taken. There is a portrait of 
him, life-size I think, in the hall of the Royal 
Dublin Society. It was painted by Hamilton at 
the expense of the governors of St. Peter’s Orphan- 
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age, Dublin. He is represented preaching. His 
figure and those of the orphans behind him were 
id for by the governors. The audience are al! 
portraits also; each gentleman and lady paid for 
their own, with the wretched taste of the day. 
The picture represents an imaginary building, and 
the preacher was represented standing on some 
steps in an attitude borrowed from “ Paul preach- 
ing at Athens.”” Some of the “ unco guid,” how- 
sf : : . c ; 
ever, objected to this as being too like a priest 
preaching from the steps of an altar, so the artist 
was obliged to paint a sort of pulpit, or rather 
circular tub, round the lower part of the figure, 
which is still further ornamented by a cloth partly 
white, partly red, thrown over it. It is said the 
dean was much annoyed by the “ improvement,” 
and used to say he a looked like a man be gging 
some one to take him out of a tub.” When last 
I saw this picture it had been a good deal injured, 
apparently by persons who drove the handles of 
their brooms through it when sweeping. Now, 
as the figures are all portraits of the gentry and 
nobility who resided in Dublin in its palmiest 
days when it was a metropolis, it is disgraceful 
that such a picture, even though a work of no 
great artistic merit, should be allowed to go to 
destruction. I do not know if there is a “key” 
to the portraits existing; but there are persons 
still living who could furnish one,no doubt. Thé 
family of the dean, some of whom must exist in 
either the first or second generation, should see to 
this, if the Royal Dublin Society do not care to 
preserve a national monument committed to their 
charge. CyYwrRm. 
Porth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon. 


Tomas Brrp.—In the collection of books, Xc. 
belonging to the late Sir C. Young, offered for 
sale by Messrs. Sotheby & Co., Dec. 18, there was 
a manuscript by “ The late famous antiquarie, 
Tho. Bird, Fsquier,” comprising three treatises of 
Nobilitie, Knighthood, and Gentlemen, two of 
which have been published. Can any of your 
readers give me any information respecting him 
—the date and place of his birth and death, and 


any other particulars ° B. 
(There is another copy of this manuscript in th 
Lansdowne collection, No. 866, which formerly belonged 
to Mr. Le Neve, at whose auction it was bought by 
Nicholas Harding, Esq. There are also four other copies 
among Dr. Rawlinson’s MSS. in the Bodleian A bout 


one half of it has been printed in the following work : 
The Magazine of Honour; or a Treatise of the Severall 
Degrees of the Nobility of this Kingdome, with their Rights 
end Priviledges, &c. Collected by Master Bird. London, 
1642, 8yo. Watt, Lowndes, and others attribute this 
work to William Bird, but the Lansdowne MS. states it 
to be “ By the famous antiquarie Thomas Bird, Esquire.” 
In 1657 it was reprinted with the name of Sir John Dod 
dridge, and entitled Honovrs Pedigree. He was probably 
a member of the Bird family of Littlebury in Essex.) 
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Jacos Bosanqvet.—Will any one inform me 
if there is any London directory extant giving 
the house of residence in London of Jacob Bosan- 
quet, Turkey merchant, and the dates of birth or 
christening of his children, 1748 to 1766? The 
house of business was probably in Southwark. 

L. C. M. 


Brass Knockers.—Can any one tell me the 
origin of the té rm “ brass knockers ”’ for rechauffé 
dishes? It has been in use for some time. , 

Epwarp Rowpon. 


St. Stephen’s Club. 


Baron Bunsen.—Sir William Hamilton, Bart., 

was created by the University of Leyden, in or 
about the yeal 1840, a Doctor of Divinity —_— 
“ And the professor ever after jocularly maintained that 
he was perhaps the only layman in Europe that could 
pretend to the title of Re ” — Memoir, by Joh, 
Veitch, p. 264. 

Was not his contemporary the late C. C. J. 
Bunsen, who was also a layman, a Doctor of 
Divinity ? , K. P. D. E. 

Dr. Fowkr.—I some time since inquired where 
an account could be found of the murder, in Cork, 
of a Dr. Fowke (? 1689), the grandfather of 
Joseph Fowke of the East India Company’s ser- 
vice. W. B. (4 S. iv. 574) obligingly stated 
that a brief account of Dr. Fowke would be found 
in Original Letters, edited by Rebecca Warner of 


erend, 


Beech Cottage, near Bath, 1817. I have but 
recently had access to this work, and find in it 
some account of Joseph Fowke and of Dr. John- 


son's correspondence with him, and with his son 

Francis, but no mention of Dr. Fowke. Will you, 

therefore, permit me to renew my query? and to 

state that any particulars relating to Joseph 

Fowke’s parentage, or to the family of Fowke in 

any of its branches, will at all times be thankfully 

receiv d, if addressed to 

F. R. Fowxke, 

and Art Department, 
South Kensington, 


Science 


GaLILeo.—In Mrs. Gordon's interesting Life of 
Sir David Brewster (p. 281) 1 find the inscription 
on the house of Galileo at Arcetri given thus :— 

* Oui ove abitd Galileo 
Novi solegno pregarsti, all 
Potenza del genio la maesti 
i Ferdinando Il. dei Medici.” 

What is the true reading of the second line? 
As it stands above, there is not an Italian word 
in it: nor can I guess what is intended, except 
that the last word doubtiess should be “ alla.” 

W.ko 

Gipson Famity.— Requested, information con- 
cerning the family, pedigree, armorial bearings, 
&e., of Ann Gastine, who was the first wife of 


Edmund Gibson, rector of Bishop’s Stortford, 
Herts, who died in 1798, 


He was the grandson 
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of Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London about 1730. 
She was an heire ss, and came of a family which 
was formerly a foreign one. Also concerning the 
family of the wife of the above-mentioned Ed- 
mund Gibson, Lord Bishop of London—a Miss 
Also the name of the mother 


Jones, a coheire a8. 
, and any particulars of 


of the said Bishop Gibson 
the family of Gibson prior to the year 1700.* 
: J.C. D. 

An Eneuisn Iptom.—Has any one explained 
how the verb “to help,” in addition to its ori- 
ginal meaning of fo as ist, has the contradictory 
meaning of fo prevent, as “T could not help letting 
the plate fall” ? Tyro, 


Philadelphia. 
arms of the family 
of his brother 


escu Famiiy.— Wanted, the 


ine . IX. Jan. § 20, "7% 


The third volume, dedicated to his wife, upon 
whose virtues Steele dwells with delight. The 
frontispie ce represents a lady en deshabille sitting 
in her bed-chamber with her children, one of 
whom she is in the act of caressing. Behind is 
servant holding a baby. Can this be intended 
for a representation of Steele’s lady and her 
family ? 

The copy before me is in old red morocco, thick 
paper, with the autograph of Eliza Steele, and looks 
very much as if it had been either a presentation 
ope or the writer's own copy. 

As the book itself is one of considerable merit, 
it would be desirable to asce ortain who the author 


reall ly was. Can the “lady ” be as unreal a per- 


| sonage as the fabulous Lady Macbeth of Shake- 


. Fesch, or of Cardinal Fesch, or 
Yolonel Fesch. ALPHA, 
Fremates with Wics.— When travelling in | 


Austrian Poland I noticed that the generality of 


the young women had all their hair shaven close, 
an | wore wigs. I was given to understand that 
they di d this to escape some diseast of the hair 
which is common in that country. Can any of 
your readers tell me if such is the case, and what 
is the name and specialité of the disease } 
Aubert BANKEs. 

1, Hare Court, Inner Temple 

Kwarr: Wryps.—Can any one give me the 
meaning and derivation of Anarr and Wryde 
They are applied to districts or water-courses in 
the Isle of Ely. Wryde is a small station be- 


tween Wisbech and Peterborough. GYRVI. 


Liprary.”—There was printed 
at London “for Jacob Tonson, at Shakespear’s 
Head over against Catherine Street in the Strand, 
1714,” a work in three volumes, small Svo, called 
The Ladies’ Library, “written by a Lady, and 
published by Mr. Steele.” Is it known who the 
lady was 

Prefixed to each volume is a beautiful f 
The first has a lady perusing a large folio 


“Tor Lapies’ 


ntis- 


piece. 


volume ; she is seated on a chair, leaning her head | 


whilst the other is holding the 
lower part of the huge tome she is devouring ; 
cards, books, and two Cupids playing on the 
ground. The first dedication is to the Ci 
of Burlington. May tl! rtrait of her 
ladyship ? 

The second volume is dedicated to Mrs. Bovey, 
the perverse widow of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
and the frontispiece is supposed to be her portrait. 
She is sitting at a table, a skull beside her; at 
an open door behind, three of her suitors stand 
watching her. 


on one hand, 


uNntess 


is not be a por 


[* Some notices of Bishop Gibson’s family will be 
found in “N. & Q.” 2°4 S. vi. 28: ix. 163, 418; 4% §. 
i. 49; vii. 76.—Ep 


From the excellence of the language, 
the valuable and instructive advice given, and 
the judicious observations it contains, Steele 
might easily be taken for author, instead of 
publisher. If written by a lady, may his wife 
not have been the authoress, and her husband 
the reviser of the text? Or may not the Eliza 
Steele, whose name is written in a bold but neat 
female hand on the fly-leaf of each volume of the 
thick paper and beautifully bound copy previously 
referred to, have been the “ veiled lady” whose 
literary labours Steele thought so highly of as to 
be induced, as editor, to give them to the world? 

Who Eliza Steele was the writer has been un- 


speare f 


able to ascertain, but the existence of such an 
individual is established by the autographs r- 
ferred to. J. M. 


Exsa.—Lord Brougham, in his 
i. pp. 111, 112), 


NAPOLEON AT 
Autobiography (vol. ii. chap. 
says — 

“ The allied sovereigns would have better secured their 
captive if they had sent him anywhere rather than to Elba, 
for that island combined qualities unusually favourable to 
Close to Italv, at that time hating 
the tyranny of her old masters; easy of communication 
with France through Italy and Switzerland ; too far from 
the coast of France to be easily watched, but too near t 
make a landing there improbable or even difficult ; and 
accordingly, in less than twelve months—namely, on the 
Ist of March, 1815—Napoleon did land at Cannes in Pr- 
vence, not far from where I am now writing; so that if 
the world had been searched to find the residence the 
most dangerous to France, the most far-seeing men would 
have fixed upon Elba.” 

Should we not conclude that this expression, 
he most far-seeing men,” was a slip of the pen 
for “the least far-seeing men”? His lordship 
evidently nreant that the position of Elba was 8 
obviously dangerous to France, that persons en- 
dowed with the least foresight would have per- 
ceived it. Bar-Potrnt. 
Philadelphia, 


intrigue or evasion. 


(4 


Netson’s Punctvatity.—I have heard it said 


| that Lord Nelson made a practice of being 4 
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quarter of an hour 
and that to this he ascribed 1 
Has it any foundation in reality ? 

—I shall be obliged to any on 
tell me where to find either of these three poems : 
A clever semi-translation 


1 advance of any appointment, 


A punning Latin p 
I recollect one line — 


QUOTATIONS WANTI 





granter’s brother, 
i id en} ve d a life 





Ji 


Will, then, any of your numismatic or other cor- 
respondents kindly say in what sense “ tres 
ummatas ferri” ought here to be regarded ? 
Whether as thre pennies of iron, or as iron of 
the value of three pennies. Or, supposing neither 
to be the proper interpretation, what that is? 
We would likewis inquire, whether there is 
evidence other than infer ae of an iron cur- 
rency having prevailed in otland during the 
twelfth or any preceding century? Also how, or 
on what ground iron, and not some coin or other 
commodity, should have been made the medium 


of this ] ayment in recognition ? ESPEDARE. 





Tue Size or a eer As to des ribing a book, 
your correspondent OtpHar Hamst being so able 
a bibliographer, I h pe he will give your readers 
more information, and therefore ask him, or any 
other reader, to explain ow the size of a book is 


to be known so as to describe it that the reader 
shall know the si by the description? Some 
folios are the same size as some quartos. How 
can you desc rihe an 8vo from a l6mo of a sheet 
twice the siz r y size. How isa 12mo to 





be known a id described, and how is it folded ? 
Then rae Fa it would be very instructive to the 
unenlightened to be informed what is the meaning 
f the word so often used —“ edition”? The 
ritical ul i t wanted, but what is to b 
understood as conveyed to the unlearned or the 
public by the use of the word as applied to on 
book or many. So that the object your corres- 
pondent has in view may be obt: tined by the de- 
scription having a definite meaning, and words be 
lways ised by bi i 








gray _ 
Bom 

CLAws OF SHert-lisn.—lIs it true or untrue 
that the claws of shell-fish grow aguin after being 
broken off? I hav always understood that they 





do grow again, but to my surprise I read in Cas- 
Technical Educator, ii. 362, the following 
pas » in a biographical sketch of De Ri 

* Reaumur was tle t who dissipated th 

ror, that when crav h, crabs, or lobster 

i luced anothe: its ste . 

I still do not feel convinced, and should be glad 
to h thi n tl matter from any of 
you vell acquainted with natural 

JON 1\N Lbovcurer. 

SUSSEX (JUERIES: Pu Devin’s Nurring Day. 

W n a boy, and living in East Sussex, I remem- 


ber that on a] particular d ay in the autumn no o1 

would go out nutting, or int deed, if possible, pass 
along the lanes of the village, fearing to meet his 
Satanic majesty. I hens frequently, i in different 
parts of Sussex in late years, mentioned this; 
but the devil's nutting day now seems to be en- 
tirely forgotten Last week, however, a Sussex 
rector told me he remembered that a schocl- 
master always went nutting on September 21, 8 





v0 


Matthew's Day; and he had some idea it might 


be connected with the - ry I ask—If any of 


ld superstition ? 
. W. Dd. 
“ Swore ."—Was this a common 
expression temp. Eliz ibeth 2 I find it in Gosson’s 
Schoole of Abuse (1579), where, » Spe aking of Cali- 
gula and his horse, he says, ‘and swore by no 


bugs, that hee would make 


your readers know of this « 


BY no Bues 


him a consul. 
me A 


Tomvtit.—In a large field facing Mary Pla 
Stockbridge, 
the more westerly of which is conspicuous. What 
lo these commemorate ? They are not natural 


elevations, and one of them is so large as to at- 


tract the notice of any one walking along the 
road to Craigleith. S. 
Duke or Weitixeroxn. —Can any of your 


readers kindly direct me to any old paper or 
periodical which contains the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s correspon dence with Sir John Burgoyne on 
the defence of England in 1847? Eb. A 

The Duke’s Letter to Sir John Burgoyne was published 
in the Morning Chronicle of January 4, 1518. | 





Replies. 


RICHARD HARRISON BLACK, LL.D. (AND 
JAMES BLACK.) 
(4" S. viii. 507, 468.) 


member of the committer 
hanics’ Institute. We had 
ntly taken possession of the premises in 
Southampton Buildings; and among the 
yened to the members there were a French class 
-at the head of which was James Black—and, I 
think, a Latin class, which was taught by Dr. 
Black, the James. Of the French class 
I speak positively; as, although a pretty good 
ly, L joined it pour encourager 


In 1825-6 I was a 
of the London Me 


’ 
ciasses 


brother rf 


h | holar ulre it 


Jos autres, and I have now before me a copy of 


the bouk wil I used in the ela 

rl Paidophilean System of Education, apy lied to 
the Fre 1 Lan:ruage, b 1. Bla 2 vole. Loneman 
Ik24 


At the end of the second volume are four pages 

f advertisement headed 

‘TI lowiny Works, conne with Education, have 
been lately published by R. Harrison Black, LL.D. :— 

‘The Student’s Manual, being an Etymological an 

aiepeters Vocabulary of Words derived from “2 
Greek.’ 

“*A Sequel to the Student's Manual, being an Ety- 
mological and Explanatory Vocabulary Words de- 
rived from the Latin.’ 

“¢The Parent’s Latin Grammar. To which is prefixed 
im Original Essay on the Formation of Latin Verbs, by 
J. B. Gilchrist, LL.D.’ 

«A Companion to the Pareut 


‘s Latin Grammar,’ and 
**The Pharmaceutical Guide , 


Second Edition 


~ | of B cs. 
Edinburgh, there are two tumuli, | f the Blach 


| being warmly approved by him, 


} 
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In confirmation of OLpHaR Hamst’s opinion 
that the last on the list was Dr. Black’s first work, 
I may mention that his brother says, in the pre- 
face to the Paidophilean System, when speaking of 
what he calls “ the system of teaching practised 
by Mr. Hamilton, at present so much vaunted in 
the newspapers ” :— 

“The Pharmaceutical Guide and the Parent's Latin 
published long before Mr. Hamilton’s 


Grammar were M4 
arrival in this country 


24 to 1827 inclusive I saw a rg 0d deal 
I was then a banker's clerk, and 
in 1825 it occurred to me that an institution 
somewhat similar to the “* Mechanics’ was much 
wanted for the class to which I belonged. Aec- 
I applied to Mr. Grote, and my idea 
I communicated 
with the Blacks and Dr. Gilchrist (a vice-pre- 
sident of the Mechanics’ Institute) on the subject. 
The former then resided or had chambers in 
Dorset Street, Salisbury Square, where were held 
the early meetings of the promoters of the “ City 
of London Library and Scientific Institution,” 
which was established on June 3, 1825, and of 
which I was the recognised founder, my subscrip- 
tion-card being always numbered “1.” Of this 
institution the two Blacks were elected vice- 
presidents on February 27, 1826; and I find, from 
a prospectus dated July 15, 1826, that among the 


From 18 


cordingly 


courses of lectures which “ have been delivered to 
the members” was one “ On Language, by Mr 
James Black :” as also, that “ an extended cours 


the French language has been 
hat Dr. Black —_— Latin at 
Institute, I have said, I believe; 
possess a copy of his Parent's 
I do not think he taught it at 
the City of London Institution, or that he took 
any very active part in the affairs there. I find, 
indeed, that at the election of officers which took 
place on March 5, 1827, both the Blacks ceased 
to be vice-presidents of the institution; and so 
also ceased all knowledge on my part of Dr. Black 
and his brother James, except that, many years 
afterwards, I found, for a considerable period, a 
James Black, Esq., of Brighton, among the sub- 
scribers to my Courrier de ? Europe. 

Josrpu THOMAS. 


f instruction in 
given’ by him. 
the Mec hanic 3” 
but, although I 
Latin Grammar, 


6, The Green, Stratford, F 





STERNHOLD AND HOPKINS. 


(4 §S. viii. 373, 466.) 

I think there is now no doubt but that William 
Kethe, who is known to have composed versions 
of a number of the Psalms, was the author. I 
have, with the assistance of a friend, collated the 
following editions o : Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
annex particulars of the initials.prefixed to the 
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“Old Hundredth” in the different 
1565, W. Ke.; 1583, no initials; 1595, W 
1611, J. H.; 1615, no initials; 1623, 1624, 1629, 
1630, all J. H.; 1625, 1626, initials ; 
1633, ig edition, W. K.; 1638 1646, 
1649, 1661. J. TL. 

The amhy ‘subje t, however, is gone into very 
elaborately by the Rev. Neil Livingst 


1633, no 
1639, 


n in his 

“ Scottish Metrical Psalter of A.p. 1635. Reprinted 
full from the original Work. The additional matter 

nd various Readings found in the edition of 1565, &c., 

hein ppended, and the whole illustrated by Disserta 

tions, Notes, and Facsimiles.” Glasgow, 1864 


Mr. Livingston gives very satisfactory reasons 

r his opinion that Kethe was the author, and 
says that one edition of 1561, and the complete 
; » of 1564, ascribe it to Kethe. Kethe 
exiles at Geneva in 1556; and in 
my copy of a very rare book by Goodman, How 
Super ae Pore rs ought to be obeyed, published in 
1558, there occurs a poetical address to Ju« veader 
by Kethe, and consisting of nineteen:stanzas of 
four lines each. The popular impression has been 
that John Hopkins was the author of this version ; 
and this, no doubt, has arisen from the fact that 
wae se r editions his initials “J. H.” have been 
appended —no amount of authority, however, 
attaches to this fact. The earliest editions assign 
it to Kethe, and we know that afterwards the 
tached by the printers, and often 
variatious in nearly all 
that, in the Censura 


stated to be the 


Scottish on 


was one of the 


r there ar 
I miay ob erve 
Literaria, Kethe is distinctly 
author. 
\s regards the proper tune to which this psalm 
was composed, [ must refer your correspondent to 
Mr. Livingston’s folio volume. The tun there 
given is written on a staff of five lines, and the 
square-shaped and open. G. WLN. 


Alderley Ed 


notes are 


In re ply to Mr, Contr rt’s questiog, whether 
any of your readers can verify the statement that 
many of the older — s of this version of the 
Psalms, the it iti ils of J. Hopkins are not to be 
found attached to the “Old Hundred ith,” [ may 
state that, in an edition of the 


* Book of Common Order; or Knox's Liturgy, printed 
the vear 1587; containing the 150 Psalms of David 
in Meter for the use of the Kirk of Seotland,’”— 
and which is now lying before me, the initials 


placed at the commencement of the “ Old Hun- 
dredth Psalm” are “ W. Ke.,” viz. William Kethe. 
Mr. David Laing, one of the best authorities on 
the subject, gives the authorship, or rather trans- 
lator of this psalm, to Kethe and not rn Hopkins. 
The edition of the Psalms mentioned above is 
carey at London by Thomas Vantr ti r, dwell- 
ng in the Black Friars, 1587. 4. A. 


editions :— | 
° Ke. ; | 


| 
| 
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HOME 
(4 8, viii. 102, 173, 


You have 
tributed on t 
BIBLIOTHECA 


teresting, hut 
the bottle w: 
uncertain. I 


in his postse1 
contrary 
meant to des¢ 
 . ‘ 

in his right 
on the « 


to pass 


direction,” and 


mpany. This 





R AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 

536.) 

several learned notes con- 

his subject The first one, that of 

rk. CHETHAM., was extremely in- 
it left the point as to which way 


. 
now had 


us passed : mos ¢ the ancients quite 
he learned friend of Bb. CHgeTuAm. 
ipt says, “using the right hand it 

any object to the left than in the 


ynside! that Homer 
ril Vulcan holding the great c ip 
so walling 
altogether 


hand moving /eftward, 


| imagine to be 


& misconceptio lirst of all 1 take it as a thing 
almost certain that in the best arranged triclinia 
| the right-hand conch wing faced the east, and 
that where the arrangement of the house ren- 


whole 
pours out évdetia 
right hand, be 
to the east, a 
nearest to the xparp, 
right hand ; 
table or dais, southward, as the 
he reached the deity seated westernmost, and if 
instead of spe: r 
direction 
gods seated as 


dered 


synonymous. 





Midway betw 
rhe ground 


difficult 


in W 





this ine 
| fiction supposed t 


“the good-omened,”’ 


and so he, 





nvenient, it was still in en y or 
» look eastward. ‘“ The rht,’ 


and “ the east” are ao 


Zeus ; ky i 
Tl. ix. BOO 
prosperous signs f1 ght hand, 
P ib orients 8 Dan 
Again, Z7/. ii 253 
4 " emi 
wh . | Vpel lates ht 
thund is lightning \b - 
el te, 
\t the word « Da ' 
I a tra tricliniil rf rt n to 
KpaTyp eX quo ViInU ministr 1 1 boni viii 
i in dientibus € “ ' 
KpaT pa 
Ilence the p 1 of the mixiny-bowl was on 
the right of the triclinium. Liddell and ott 
(v. xparip) say it stood upon a tripod in the great 
hall on the left of the entrance, and refer to Od. 
xxii. 341 :— 
Hrot 6 pépuryye 9 phy Ke x6 
Ve + KPNT ide Op 
* He placed he gr d the hollowed cither 


n the bowl and silver-nailed throne 
is now cleared I ( xplai ing the 
y. Take first Ziad, i. 597. Vulean 


from his own left toward his 
ginning with the guest seated most 
nd who was consequently placed 
which stood on that guest’s 
Vulcan, went round the 
sun travels, until 


iking of Vulcan you speak of the 
hich the wine came to each of the 
Vulcan moved from left to right, 











60 


o the cup must visit them from right to left. 
Again, Od. xxi, 141 
“Companions arise, every 

From left to right, as the w 

If Antinous had said merely émdégia, the suitor 
seated on the west or left-hand side would have 
moved first; but he immediately adds, “as the 
cup-bearer moves.” On the above passage in the 
Ihad the scholiast says 


Seki pepwv apiauervos. 


turn . 
pourer pours out wine.” 


dvr) tov, ard Tar 
On the passage from the 
Odyssey he says — ciovivtwy eis tov avdpava ev Seba 
From these two passages I 
infer that the scholiast, like most commentators, 
did a great deal more to confuse the text than to 
lear up any real difficulties. 

When Toland says that the aboriginal Italians 
worshipped turning to the right hand, ¢. e. from 
west to east, he exactly reverses the truth. The 
east was called the right hand, and the Roman 
augur began his rites facing the east, and conse- 
quently, following the sun, he moved from left to 
right like the cup-bearer, rving his 
gods, and the left hand of the augur “ was amongst 
the Romans reputed the right in augury,” that is 
to say, it was turned to the east, or to the right. 
if the 


voe tia 


wv 


xeivOas Tov KpaTiipa. 


‘ 


as a servant 


I doubt Gauls or any other people ever | 
turned to the left, contrary to the Roman custom, 
though Pliny aflirms it. One thing is certain for 
all wine-drinkers, that the true course of th 


bottle with the course of the greaf god 
Apollo, the grape-maker, from right to left, 
southing, or westering, as we sit at modern tables 
passing the wine for ourselves, or with our clumsy 
lacqueys pouring it over our shoulders. But 
émdetia, from left to right, if our att od 
in the centre of the tabl 3, as in the old triclinia, 


runs 





ndants st 


serving us, or as the Roman augur waited on the 
gods, from left to right. C. A. W. 
Mayfair. 
That there is an entire difference of opinion 


h the words 
1, are to be translated, may be shown 
by a comparison between the article in Smith’s 
Di tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, s. v. 
“Symposium,” and Liddell & Scott’s Lericon, 
The former authority states that 
“the cups were always carried round from right 
to left (em) Sef), and the same order was observed 
in the conversation, and in everything that took 
place.” ' right about, 
from left to right, towards the right.” And this 
would seem necessarily to be the primitive sig- 
nification. But the words “towards the right ” 
are in themselves ambiguous, and may be inter- 
preted in accordance with the apparent motion of 
the sun or not, the meaning being decided by the 
point in the circle of drinkers whence the cup 
tarts. It is needless to remark on the vagueness 


among scholars as to the way in whi 


éy efia, émidet 


& Uv, 


emidetios. 








The latter gives émidetia as =** 
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f our common expression “from right to left,” as 
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! 
applied to any circular motion. In ordinary speech 
| the words “ during the upper half of the revolu- 


tion” must always be considered as understood, 
Every iust have felt the need of some more 
exact expression when instructing a little child in 
which direction to turn a key or a handle. 

If you say to a grown-up person, “ Turn the key 
to the left,” it is always understood at once that 
the upper part (the nobler part) of the key is to 
be turned in that direction; but the ehild, to 
whom custom has not yet explained this purely 
arbitrary elliptical form, is invariably perplexed 
in its first essays. 

So in heraldry the bend sinister springs from 
the sinister side of the nobler portion of the 
shield, though there nothing inherent in its 
description to prevent its coming down towards 


is 





ilar illustrations are to be found in me- 
chanics. A right-handed thread is one which is 
drawn on a rod placed horizontally from the left 
downwards towards the right; and such a thread 
will cause the screw to enter its work when turned 
“the way of the sun.” That both ways of cir- 
culating the cup were in vogue appears evident 


from a passage in Athenzeus (1. xi.c. 10). 1 quote 
from Yonge’s version :— 

“And we may add to all this, that diflerent cities have 
peculiar fashions of drinking and pledging one another ; 
as Critias mentions, in his Constitution of the Laceda- 
monians, where he says,* The Chian and the Thasiar 
drink out of large cups, passing them on towards the 
right hand ; and the Athenian also passes the wine to- 
wards the right, but drinks out of small cups. But the 


Thessalian uses large 


ge cups, pledging whoever he pleases 
without to where he may be; but among the 
every one drinks out of his own cup, 
slave actin bearer fills up again the cup 
wh has drained it.” 


reference 






r as cup 


Anaxandrides also mentions the fashion 


pa ¢ the cup round towards the right hand in 
his Countrymen, speaking as follows :— 
{. In what way are you now prepared to drink ? 

| ne | pray. 

RB. In what way are we now 
Prepared to drink ? Why any way you please. 

A. Shall we then now, my father, tell the ts 
To ithe wine to the right ? 

RB What, to tl right ? 
That l t as though this were a fur 


West Derby, Livery 


COKESEY : THROCKMORTON, ET‘ 


(4 S, viii. 73, passim, 538.) 


I merely wish to correct an error in my last note. 
I should have said “ Lord Thomas Berkeley ot 
Coberley.” 
tf farther explaining that thi 


[ may, however, take the opportunity 
baron’: 


wife Joan 
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succeeded as sole heiress to her father, Geoffrey 
le Archer, of Stoke Archer, Cleeve, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Lettice, wif 
generations bef 


f Robert le Archer, had 
paid four marks for having he 
dowry near Cleeve. ettic | 
“ Sehda filia et her 
wife of “ Robertus Archer (or le Archer) di ’ 
worth, in com. Warr.” I believe that the descent 
from Robert to Geoffrey le Archer is pretty clear. 
And I understand that the dowry of Letti is 
yw _ Stoke Orchard, a corruption of Stoke 
Arche 

If = memory does not deceive me, Banks 
mentions the Berkeley-Archer r allia -< 

Although Joan was the father’s heiress, I have 
little doubt that there were many veritatl yusiNs 
on the father’s side scattered about the county, 
and in humble life. The fashion of pretending 
that the greatest line of a family is the last, is being 
exploded ; and moreover is very stupid, as the 
perpetuation of a family in various spheres of life 
is honoured by the doctrine of “ selection,” and is 
a good sign of its original healthiness. And this 
reminds me that, apart from the | gal proofs of 
descent, what has been said of the Cokesey 
vitality probably true, although t capabl of 


nr 
pt 


The reuders of “N. & Q.” must by this time be 
getting heartily tired of the discussion between Sp. 
and myself; and as I feel sure that no new facts 
will be elicited by continuing the controversy, | 
think Sp. and I had better “ agree to differ.” 

I propose, in this my /ast communicati 
subject, to notice as briefly as possil le 
last letters at pp. 445 and 538. 

In the first-named letter he regrets that I should 
“so often” —_ rstand him. He never (he 
says) expressed a high opinion of Berry's Encyclo- 
vedia, nor di ¥ he attribute to Cooksey the coat of 
Greville. 

I never said he did; and if will refer to my 
note at p. 333, he will perceive (I sho uld think) 
that the latter portion of it was in reply to another 
correspondent, as Borras (p. 538) has already 
pointed out. So ha I disp ed of one “ mis- 


understanding.” W hat are the others ? 





Sl covtaialy undesstood hie ( 
very clearly, and very distinctly, at p. 246, that 
he had seen many p 
and in none of them was a 1y match with Oln: 
named ;* n 1 in equally } ain ipnguace he con- 
veyed his ‘belie f that suc h a pe rson 
Bosom never existed. 


edigrees of Thr 


* The only pedigree I have seen in which the matel 
with Olney is not named is that in Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire. 
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Now, he says he was “not ignorant of Bosom”! 


And I suppose he also knew that there w a 
place called Olney in Buckinghamshire as well « 
in W arwickshire. 


I gave Sp. credit for having some authority fo 

s statement at p. 355, that “ both charges belon 

» the Throckmorton family”: I can only in- 
fer from his remarks at p. 538 that such state- 
ment rests upon no solid foundation. 

I have adduced some evidence in support of 
every one of my assertions. Sr. relies only on 
Dugdale’s “dictum” (which, it would wr, i 
the — for “ engraving” 
lang e), “misled by partial 
‘idences,” he insists that, because Archer 
bore three arrows, and Throc kmot ‘ton quartered 
arrows, therefore Throckmorton quartered 
cher, 

Why, I might just as well say t Throck- 
morton quartered Hales (for the W met aor ire 
family of that name also bore thr e arrows), and 
call upon Sp. to prove a negative! 

“1 imputed to Dugdale (says Sp.) a doubt as 
to such a right” (¢. e. to quarter Archer). So he 
did ; ‘but what possible grounds had he for such an 
“imputation”? W he re, k, does Dugdale any- 
where even hint such tr I am sorry that 
[ cannot tell Sp. to what family the coat of “a 
chevron between th vs belongs: but if 
he will refer to Nash’s Worcest. hive (i. 452) he 
will find that such a coat i iupaled by Olney at 
Fladbury; only Nash (1 hope Sp will forgive 
him) is so obtuse as to call it “a chevron be- 
tween three Le 

As the coat was impaled by Olney, I would 


and (to u his own 


8 mblances at d 














suggest a ref ice to the Oln y pedigree in Lips- 
rhis would probably enable Sr. 
wn query. 
l 
! me to say, in conclusion, that if Sr. 
would favour the readers of “N. & Q.” with a 
correct blazon of the usual atchievement of Throck- 
morton (as at Coughton and elsewhere), and name 
and account for every quartering, he would be 
doing good service, for it presents some difficul- 
but I am sure I should be occupying the 
valuable space of “N. & Qo” 


to no good or useful 


purpose, were I to prolong this discussion by fur- 
nishing him (as he asks me) with “more inf 


P.S. I sho 
to Sp.’s cha > nst me of misunderstan 
him, that my n at p. 333 was really 
separate and distinct articles: the latter portion, 
which has reference solely to the Cooksey ques- 
tion, having been (to the best of my recollection 
written and forwarded to “ N. & Q,.” 
day. 
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on a ailferent 
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| 
“SNATCHES OF OLD TUNES. 
(4" 8S. viii. 350, 457.) 

Irish landation of Castle Hyde referred to 
vy E. L. S. is, I believe, unpublished. It formed 
the model Milliken’s famous of 
slarney,”” a few lines of which E. L. 8. quotes 

The original was writtten by a weaver named 
Barrett about 1790, and : repeated as 
follows (from mory) a few months since by a 
peasant girl w lives on the green banks of the 
Blackwater, where Castle Hyde stands : - 


The 


for “ (yroves 


been 


has 
mie 


} 
ho 





As I re 1 out on nn mornin 
Down the bant f Blackwater’ 
lo view the i ves and meadows charm 
And the pleasant rdens of Castle HH 
lis there you'd hear the thrushes warbli 
The d 1 partridge I now desc1 
rl lambkins port every mort 
All to ador t Castle Hvde 
It’s here you'd see the roses blooming, 
With sweet carnations all in their price 
Tis their vocation with grace and beaut, 
lo deck th rdens Castle Hyde 
‘TI t vements they would amaze \ 
I lroopi th fruit of all kis 
he t ning the lds with mu 











rhat » beauty to Castle Hy 
Phere ar ne walk th leasant gat 
And ts1 tcl ni in shady bower 
And la I | daris 
Star night a1 ' t itch t 1 
Th rT r ' u t 
And pl ' 
rt ' lew t } 
With it for 
* There a church for ser in thi 
Where nobles often in coaches ride 
l'o view the croves and meadows charmin 
That front the gardens of Castle Hvd 
* The buck and doe, the fox and ea 
l the rin 
salmon play at backgammon 
tream Castle H 
rses ar tall-fed oxe 
to play and hick 
eding, with foreign ) 
. id 
ot rv side 
‘The wl son r abitati 
Would recrea ‘ wit 
rhere is no valley throughout t ti 
For beauty « ul to Cast Hyd 
* If noble princes from forei pia 
Should chance to sail to the Irish shore, 
Tis in this valley they would be feasted, 





ves often were before 


As her 
‘ There’s a lofts 
Built by our nob 





ty mill in this fine arbour, 
le Colonel Hyde, 
Where servants ial trade 


By their kind master are employe: 


ind spe men 


* He buys good corn from every farmer, 
The Dublin markets he |! 

Oh! long may he live! 

rhe chief commander 


ha upplied 
brave, noble Artl 


f Castle Hyde 
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“I've roved from Blarney to Castle Barnard, 
From Thomastown to sweet Doneraile ; 
From Kilshannock, that joins Rathcormack, 

Besides Killarney and Abbeyfale ; 
“ The rapid Boyne and the flowing Nore, 
The river Shannon and the pleasant Bride ; 
But in all my ranging and serenading, 





I saw none equal to Castle Hyde. 
* God bless the Colonel, likewise the Major, 
I thev n ancient grand family 
They are kind and civil to all their neighbour 
And they ur t! way of th tr 
‘Long life and peace to these noble hero 
And may they daily in coaches ride ; 
For there’s not a statesman throughout the nation 


with brave Arthur Hyde. 
Henry Barry Hype, Junr. 


Crardens, 


Pustic Treacners (48, viii. 415, 556 ; ix. 42.) 
my remarks on the first correction of Boswell 
ught to have mentioned that the date [of 1758 
evidently a slip of Croker’s pen, as is proved by 
a sub quen note on the v« ry page Mr. 
PHORNBURY 1 the letter to Lucy Porter. In 
this note Croker distinctly states that Lady Day, 
1759, was the date on which Johnson “ broke up 
his establishment in Gough Square, where he had 
and retired to chambers in 
“dd. 1860, p. 118, 
CHITTELDROOG, 


4) ] 


t here 


foun 


sided for ten years, 
Staple Inn” (Bosiell’ 
note 4 and t 


s Johnson, 


xt) 


\ German 


Bioe Sreepwetr (4 S. viii. 
lative was with when [ opened “N. & Q 
for De 30, 1871; he says that Médnnertren is 


the proper name for a little blue flower which 
from his description must be Veronica chamedrys, 


in England known as blue speedwell, or bird's 


eye Tus. 
Onp Entematican Puzzue (3 8S. ix. 78, 182, 
G7, Sod rhe explanations th concelits, 


of which A. A.’s list forms only small part, are 








given In— 

‘The Old Lady r Niece, the Fair Incognita, de 
tected and brought to Justice. In which are laid open 
the many strang edients, sly artilices, and various 
incommon and ridiculous disguises they made use to 

il themselve To whi a serious 
tempt to vindicate their in 1 apologiz 





London, 





s only, without the ori 





questions, are here given, | suppos the latter ap- 
peared in a previous pamphlet. W. C. B. 
PorpvuLatTion oF Lonpon rn 1666 (4 S. viii. 


549.)—This very often debated question, that of 
the probable population of London about the 
time of the Fire of 1666, has been raised again in 
your pages. Those familiar with the subject are 
aware that the only approximation of any value 
which can be arrived at is that afforded by the 


number of deaths in the bills of mortality, with 








ue 


he 
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an estimate of the probable percentage of deaths 
to the whole number of living. But I will men- 
tion to you another piece of evidence, which I 
find relied on in a curious book entitled The 
Happy Future State of England, 1688 (anony- 
mous). The writer says that the total number 
returned in “the bishop’s survey for the pro- 
vince of Canterbury (in 1676) of all persuasions 
of religion above the age of sixteen in the whole 
diocese of London,” was 286,347. * Doubling this 
number for those under the age of sixteen ”* makes 
572,694 ; add, for the survey, metropolitan parishes 
in the diocese of Winchester, about 80,000 in his 
opinion; deduct for rural parishes and peculiars. 
The calculation is but a rough one; but on the 
whole it supports the common conjectural result 
(530,000 in 1685, according to King, cited by 
Macaulay). My chief object in writing to you 
is, however, to ascertain, through your corre- 
spondents, particulars of “the bishop’s survey ” 
here quoted, and whether it is of value as a sta- 
tistical authority. JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


Gey. Joun Desporoven (4 8, viii. 527.)— 
Mr. Cole has given some little account of the 
Desboroughs which may be of service to J. D. 
(See Add. MS. 5810, fol. 72.) An inscription 
from a tomb in Elsworth church is given in this 
MS., viz.— 

“Here lyeth the Body of Samuel Disbrow, Esquire, 
late Lord of this Manour, aged 75. He dyed the 30 of 
December, in the year of our Lord 1690.” 

He was Keeper of the Seals, or Chancellor, of 
Scotland, during the usurpation, and brother to 
Major-General Desborough. He was Lord of the 
Cinque Ports, and married Oliver Cromwell's 
sister. Anthony Wood calls this John “a yeo- 
man and a great lubberly clown.” The wife of 
Samuel Desborough was named “ Rose,” ob. March 
4.1698. Dr. Lunne married a descendant of Gen. 
Desborough, and lived at Hackney. 

W. WHINTERS. 

Waltham Abbey. 


J.D. will find a full and interesting account 
of the Disbrowes of Eltisley in Mark Noble’s 


Cromwell Me mw ns, second edit. vol. ii. 274- 
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till recently, and has been superseded by modern 
improvements. I have not heard of a similar ap- 
plication elsewhere. T. E. Wrouxnrneton. 

I have seen this in one of the hotels at Mat- 
lock, Derbyshire. A natural spring of water 
falling on a wheel turned the spit. ‘I machinery 
was of course kept carefully oiled. 

W. J. BernuArp SMITH. 

Temple. 

When the Duke of Norfolk’s house at “ The 
Farm” in the suburbs of Sheftield was rebuilt 
about forty years ago, I noticed the insertion of a 
copper water-wheel about three feet in diameter 
inside the chimney breast,with connecting gear for 





turning the spit. It was erected by Mr. Shaw 


| of Worksop, well known as a bell-hanger through- 


out and beyond the “ dukeries.”” He was a most 
ingenious man, and appeared to me to watch and 
direct the interior arrangements of a new building 
as if the accommodation of his bells ought to be 
the main consideration of the architect. J. H. 


“ LEAVE ME Not” (4 §, viii. 528.) — These 
lines are in Shelley’s Adonais, stanza 25. Your 
correspondent slightly misquotes them. They are 
as follows: 

‘Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless, 

As silent lightning leaves the starless night.” 
Jon. Bovcutiek. 


Dr. Youne’s Ster-paueuter (4* §S. viii. 484.) 
I enclose an exact transcript from that part of a 
Lee pedigree relating to Dr. Edward Young, 
which may serve to supplement the information 
afforded by W. E. The pedigree in question was 
formally attested as true by Robert Lee, fourth 
Earl of Litchfield, on June 6, 1774, in the pre- 
sence of Isaac Heard, Lancaster. 
FREDERICK GrEorGE Leg, D.C.L. 
Elizabeth | Lee Edward Young, D.D., rector of 
died about a Welwyn, in co. Hertford, author 
buried at Welwyn, of the Universal Passion and 
January 29, 1731, many other curious works. Mar- 
(qy. 1741? ri 7 





1 May 27, 1751; ob. April 
1765. Will in last volume of 
his works, 





pp- 
99. G. M. T. 


Rey. Joun Bryan, 1661 (4" S. viii. 526.) ~— 
Ciericus will find an account of him in the | 
Worthies of Warwickshire, recently published by 
the Rey. T. Leigh Colville, in which are many 

particulars of his three sons and himself. . 

T. E. Wrxnteror 

Water as A Turnspit (4 S. viii. 528.) 
Wollarshill is the seat of Mr. Hanford Flood, 
the present high sheriff of Worcestershire. He 
married the heiress of the Hanford family, who 
since 1536 have resided there. ‘The spit, turned 
by a stream of water from Bredon Hill, remained 





Frederick Young, E-sq., = Elizabeth Thornton Keysham, 
only son, of Welwyn dau. of Giles Thornton, H. of 


Hertford. Born June Stagenhoe Cottam; married 
1732; baptized at the October 5, 1755, at St. Paul’s, 
| New Church, Strand. Walden, co, Herts. 
| 
Elizabeth, onlv child, born Oct. 18, 1767. 


“Toe Breear’s DAventer or BEDNALL 
Green” (4% §. viii. 516.)\—Your correspondent 
AticE THACHER, who writes with reference to a 

ingle stanza quoted in Gilfillan’s edition of The 
Percy Reliques, from an apparently unknown ver- 
sion of this ballad, may be interested by my men- 
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tioning the following circumstance. Many years 
ago | possessed, but it has long since been lost, a 
line mezzotint engraving, large folio size, called the 
‘* Blind Beggar of Bednall Green”; but so long a 
period has elapsed, that both the name of the 
painter and engraver have faded away from my 
recollection. On the margin underneath were in- 
scribed those pretty lines which she has quoted, 
but no more. Until my attention was drawn by 
her to the mention of them as part of a ballad, I 
had imagined that they had been composed for, 
and inscribed underneath it, merely as an illustra- 
tion of the subject of the engravi 





Hungate Street, Pickering. 


Pockret-Hanpkencurers (4 §, viii. 514.) 
rhe following note might be added to thos 
quoted. The famous Connaught chieftainess Grana- 
Vile, or Grace O'Mally, after defying Queen Eliza 
beth for a while, found it expedient to proceed to 
London to make her peace with that sovereign. 
In the Anthologia Hibernica for July, 1792, it i 
stated that — 

* The queen, surrounded by her ladies, received her in 
great stat Grana was introduced in the dress of het 
country 1 long mantle covered her head and body; her 
hair was gathered on her crown, and fastened with a 
bodkin ; her breast was bare, and she had a vellow bod- 
dice and petticoat. The court ired with surprise at so 
strange a figure; when one of the ladies perceived that 
Grana wanted a pocket-handkerchief, which was instantly 
handed to her. After she had used it, she threw it into 
the fire. Another was given her, and she was told by an 
interpreter that it was to be put in her pocket, Grana 
felt indignant at this intimation; and, applying it to her 
nose, threw it also into the fire, declaring that in her 
country they were much cleanlier than to pocket what 
came from their nostrils.” 

Grana was the daughter of Owen O'Mally. 
and married, first, O’Flagherty, and secondly Sir 
Rickard Bor styled Mae William Fighter, 
who died in 1585, Mr. Wakeman notes, in hi 
Low it Erne (Dublin, 1870), that Grana was a 
direct ancestress of the present Governor-General 
of India, Lord Mayo. WW. mm. F. 





Deata’s Ileap Burrons (4 S, viii. 527.) 
Referring to this query, was not the origin of the 
use of such buttons the same as that of ri 





, on 
which it was common to have such a “ posy,” 
from, it was thought, an affectation of piety ? 
See J. Webster's Northward Ho! (Act IV. Se. 1). 
Witiiam Puitiirs. 


Richm Road, Hackney. 
Ropert Morven (4 §, viii. 538.)—I hay 
noticed elsewhere that Morden’s County Maps are 


given “no date.” Perhaps it may be worth while 
to record in your pages that they belong to Dr. 
Gibson's edition of Camden (published 1695). 
WALTHEOF. 
Wiseman oF Barsapors (4 §, viii, 549.) — 
I can scarcely eall the following a reply direct : 
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but the query in question gives me an opportunity 
of presenting to T'rwars a few names, from the 
much and undeservedly neglected historic local 
records of Barbadoes, which may possibly afford 
him clues. These names occur in the parish 
registers and wills, between 1640 and 1690: — 


Hoadley, Sancroft, Atterbury, C ish, Oates, Danger 
field, Hutchinson, Vane, Bourchier, Fauconbridge, Titus, 
Fleetwood, Lreton, Wade, [Sheldon, Vaughan, Tomlinson, 
Cullum, Baxter, May, Johnson, Gaunt, Bedloe, Coleman, 
Pole, Saxby, Syndercombe, Penderell, Pinkerton, Perrot, 
Matthews, also Mathew, Ayloffe, Prideaux, Taaffe, 
Hacker, Brewster, Kirke, Lisle, Ginkell, Sarstield, Rooke, 
Byron, Michelbourne, Brewster, Vere, Dallas, Quentin, 
(Juintayne, Rumbold, Venner, Shirley, Blake, Halkett, 
Straughan, Evelyn, Sydney, Spenser, Claypole, Walton, 
Trerece, Levelis, Rhodes, Malet, Breakspeare, Hume, 
Cochrane, Walcot, Holmes, Thornhill, Turville, Ellis- 


nh, & 











I think it will be admitted that many of the 
above names are eminently suggestive. Trerece, 
Levelis, and Mathew or Matthews, would by their 
wills elucidate Cornish genealogy in the seven- 
teenth century. Cornish, Oates, Dangertield, and 
Walcot, might throw side-lights on celebrated 
conspiracies. But I need say no more. I have 
for many years been making efforts, but fruit- 
lessly, to draw attention to these colonial records, 
and spent a great deal of time in compiling a 
volume connected with the subject; but such 
yublishers as I have applied to, to bring it out, 
ave evidently run away with the idea that 
nothing but rum, sugar, and molasses could come 
from such places, and that the public would be 
disgusted with a work on “ Planters.” 


J.H. L. A. 


An Otp Sone (4 §. viii. 546.)—I1 remember 
hearing this song, at least one version of it, in 
childhood, and have no doubt of its being a 
genuine English ditty of the good old times. In 
the song | used to hear and sing, however, the 
culprit was not Charley, but Georgy. I regret 
that, never having heard or thought of this song 
for so many years, | can now recal only the 
merest fragment. Instead of steeds, my hero stole 
deey—much more likely. I give all I can re- 
member: 

“( saddle me my milk-white steed 
And bridle him so rarely, 
That I may ride with. . . and speed, 
lo beg for the life of Georgy. 
le never robbed on the king’s highway, 
Nor has he murdered anv: 
it he stole sixteen of the king’s fat deer, 
And sold them to bold Raleigh. 


* 1 wish I was on vonder hill, 


Where of times I’ve been many ; 
With sword and pistol by my side, 
I'd fight for the life of Georgy.” 
The rest has drifted down the dark stream of 
Lethe, I fear past dragging for. F.C. H. 
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MontTatt Barons (4 §, viii. 27, 93, 172, 390, 
996, 374, 490.)—I cannot think with W. F. (2.) 
that the fact of the same person being called “De 
Monte Alto” and “Mowat” in two charters, 
—— only by a pe riod of five years, is against 
my view of the derivation of the latter name. I 
conceive ~ be it rather strens ngthe ns it; unless, 
indeed, we can believe that “ De Montealto,” or 
“ Montealt” (which latter form I cannot find i 
Scottish record) became corrupted into Mowat in 
that short space of time. The great Northern- 
Scottish name of “ Cheyne” generally appears in 
the form of “Le Chen” (Chien) even in Latin 
charters ; but in some contemporary ones is Latin- 
ised into “Canis,” showing that our charter- 
scribes varied their practice at time I must still 
opine that there is a missing link between the 
Latinised name of “De Monte Alto” and the 
Scottish Mowat, and that that is probably Mont 
haut or Monhaut, allied to the former in signi 
fication, and to the latter in spelling, merce 
dropping the letter ». 

W.A.S. R. me time ago indicated some of 
the names which led me to form the opinior il 
have expressed on that of Mowat. Another a 
less well-known example is the Scottish name 
“Mushat” or “ Muschet,” which is ka n ywwn to be 
a corruption of “ Montfichet,” which again is 
found in the charters Latinised into “ De Mont 
fixo.” A good many particulars, charters, Xc., 
connected with the northern Mowats, are to be 
found in the four quarto volumes published by 
1¢ Spalding Club of Aberdeen (now, alas! no 
more) on The Antiquitie 8 of the Shires of Aber- 
deen and Banff, to which, | may add, an index is 
attached. ; ©. E. D. 








th 


OrpPuaANaAGE (4™§, viii. 518; ix. 47) is a very 
incorrect ¢ x pre ssion for an orphé in-home. Fancy 
a “‘girlage ” for a girl's home. “ Orphanry,” lil 
phe airy, diary, aviary, is the proper we 
though I believe it is inno dictionary. “¢ ph 1O= 
trophy ” is enough to send one off in atrophy—a 
word fearful and amazing. “ Orphanhood” is a 
good word, and expresses the state of bei 
orphan. ‘That the root of the word is Greek, and 
the affix English, is, I think, immaterial, becaus 
the word “orphan ” is so thoroughly Anglicised 
that we are never thinking of dpdards when wi 


use it. ANON. 





Lettick Knotiys (4" S. viii. 480.) — 7 
answer here given is not a correct one. Let 
Knollys wi : 
a celebrated beauty at | court. She was 
daughter of Sir Francis Kn ilys, and married 
three times, — first, Walter Devereux Viscount 
Hereford, created in 1572 Earl of Essex, by whor 
she had two sons, the elder being Robert “Earl 
Essex, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, who was 
executed in 1601; secondly, in 1578, Robert 





¢ a cousin of Queen Ili 
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| Dudley, Earl of Leicester, a marriage the queen 
never forgave; and thirdly, Sir Chri tophex 
Blount, who was executed in 1601 for participa- 
tion in the rebellion of her son the Earl of Essex. 

Lady Blount (more generally known as Lady 
Leicester) died on Christmas Day, 1634, at the 
age of ninety-four. 

It is a curious coincidence that the Lettice 
Knollys mentioned on page 480 shoul . ~ have 
had three husbands, y * 

Provincrat Grossary (4 8. passim ; ‘viii. 381, 
141.)—Surely the reference to “ Wayland Smith's 
Cave,” at p. 142, should be to Kenilworth, not 





lvanhoe. J.S. Upat. 
Karty Recotiections (4° 8, vili. passim.)— 


In answer to T’.’s request, I can say that I too can 


ok place when | 


remember an incident which 
was two years and two months old, and another 
when four years old. br. HH, 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Letters from Lord Brougham to William Forsyth, 4 
OC, LUD. Nat Fellow of Trinit , t 
bridge. (Not published.) 

All who enjoyed the privilege of numbering the la 
Lord Brougham among their friends will be pleased with 
this little volume, in which Mr. Forsyth has printed a 
selection from the letters received by him from Lord 
Brougham during the last ten years of his life, and be 
especially gratitied by the Introduction, in which the 
biographer of Cicero sketches the character of his distin- 
guished correspondent. The letters are not very remark- 
able in themselves—for of course Mr, Forsyth has not 
printed the more confidential of them—but are very 
characteristic of the diversity of attainments, untiring 
activity of mind, and kindliness of heart for which Lord 
Brougham was distinguished. Some fac-similes are given 
and are not exaggerated specimens of the extraordinary 
hand which Lord Brougham ordin ily wrote. We had 
ome familiarity with his usual “epistolary ” handwrit 
ing, and venture to supply a few words which Mr. Forsyth 
has given up as hoy al legible. In a letter in which 
Lord Brougham has written “My only Cicero here i 
Ernesti,” the words that follow are—“and he does not 
ry a word about the Fragments. I would fain hea: 
your thoughts on the subject, and here two words ille- 
"Peer diseussing their authenticity 


Letters and Papers f John Shillingford, May of 
Exeter, 1447-50. Edited by Stuart A. Moore, I 
(Printed for the Camden Society.) 

This is the second of the New Series of Publications of 


the Camden Society, which | council, acting in ow 
pinion with great judgment, cot ed on the Ist of 
May last. The volume differs in character from any of 
its pred cessors, and consists of a number of documents 
and letters which were rescued 1 imminent destruc- 
tion by the editor when engaged i rranging the very 
valuable and voluminous collection of archives of the 


City of Exeter. They relate to suits between the Cor- 
poration and the Dean and Chapter, arising out of a 
matter of great consequence in those days, namely, the 
respective Jurisdictions of the Mayor and Corporation, and 


of the Church—a dispute which had grown up through a 
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long course of years, and which it is not doing much in 
justice to Shillingford to say he contrived to bring to an 
issue. Much curious light is thrown, in the course of 
the various articles, allegations, &c., on the municipal 
and capitular bodies, their respective condition, privileges, 
&c. But the most important part of the book is un 
questionably that in which we have the letters of the 
zealous mayor, John Shillingford, written from London to 
inform his fellows of the progress of the suit. These letters 
are among the earliest specimens of English private cor- 
respondence that exist, and may fairly be considered as 
amongst the most remarkable. “The peculiarly minute 
manner,” says the editor, “in which Shillingford de- 
scribes all his proceedings, giving the ipsissima verba of 
his conversations, and noting all the small incidents of 
the interviews at which he was present, are sufficient 
alone to recommend them to students.” We go further 
than Mr. Moore, and say, to recommend them to all 
intelligent readers. The book is indeed one well caleu 
lated to induce all, who take an interest in the “ good old 
times,” to join the Camden Society, for whose members 
alone it has been printed. 


Eleme ntary Treatise on Natural Philos yphy by A. Privat- 
Deschanel, formerly Profi ssor of Physi s in the Lycve 
Louis-le-Grand, Inspector of the Academy of Paris. 
Translated and edited, with extensive Additions, by 
J. D. Everett, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the Queen’s College, Belfast. Jn Four Parts. Part 
Ill, Electricity and Magnetism. Illustrated by 24 
E-ngravings on Wood, and one coloured Plate. Blackie 
and Son.) 

We have already done justice to the importance of this 
Introduction to Natural Philosophy in our notice of th 
two preceding parts. We may, therefore, limit ourselves 
to pointing out the advantage which Professor Everett's 
translation has over his original, in consequence of his 
having so recast it as to introduce into it many of the 
results of Faraday’s and Sir Wm. Thomson’s researches 
in electricity and magnetism, which are still but imper 
fectly appreciated by French writers 

Deatu or Arze.ius.—Intelligence has only just 
reached this country of the death in September last, at 
the ripe age of eighty-six, of Arvid Augustus Afzelius, 
the learned Swedish Archeologist, known to many Eng 
lish readers by the Collection of Popular Songs, Svenska 
Folkvisor, in three volumes with the music, which he 
published in conjunction with Geyer; and by his Collec 
tion of Swedish Historical Legends, Svenska Folkets 
Sagohaefder, which he commenced as long since as 1839, 
and completed in 1870, the last part relating to Charles 
XI1.—since which period genuine popular legends may 
be said to have ceased to exist. 


Tue ware Rev. Wituiam Scorr.—We regret to an 
nounce the death of this eminent and learned London 
clergyman. The Rev, William Scott, vicar of St. Olave, 
Jewry, died on Thursday the 11th. Mr. Scott was for up 
wards of twenty years—from 1839 to 1860—perpetual 
curate of Christ Church, Hoxton. He vacated this incum- 
bency on being nominated by Lord Chancellor Campbell 
to the vicarage of St. Olave, Jewry. He was distinguished 
not only for zealous discharge of his clerical functions, 
but for numerous contributions to the« ical and general 
periodical literature. For many years he was the editor 
of the Christian Remembrancer, but he was perhaps even 
better known in recent years for his connection with o 
of our contemporaries. Mr. Scott, who was born in 1811, 
and graduated at Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1835, was 
a moderate High Churchman. 

Usper the title of “ Dramatists of the Restoration,” 
Mr. Maidment and Mr. Logan propose to issue, for pri- 


lo 





h 
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vate circulation only, in post 8vo, to range with Picker- 
ing’s editions of Webster, Peele, Marlow, &c., a series of 
those Dramatists, for the most part writers of Comedy, 
who flourished after the extinction of the Commonwealth. 
There will be six volumes issued annually, at intervals 
of two months, The several plays will now be presented 
in an unmutilated form, and will be ‘carefully collated 
with the earliest and the best editions. Biographical 
Notices and brief Notes will accompany the works of each 
author. The series will commence with the dramatic 
works of Sir William Davenant, whose excellence — 
known chietly through the medium of a solitary play 
preserved in Dodsley’s collection—is at the present date 
unrecognised, the cumbrous size of the volume containing 
his writings making it a sealed book to all but poetic 
and dramatic antiquaries. These will be followed by 
the works of John Crowne, the author of Sir Courtly 
Nice, and eventually by those of Killegrew, Shadwell, 
Charles Johnson, Wilson, Etherege, Centlivre, Wycher- 
ley, Sedley, Lacy, Congreve, Farquhar, and others, several 
of which have never before appeared in a collected form 
The publishers are Messrs. Sotheran, Baer & Co. 

Ir is proposed to place a stained window in Berkeley 
parish church in memory of Dr. Edward Jenner, the 
discoverer of vaccination, who was born at Berkeley, lived 
and died there, and was buried in the chancel of the parish 
church, 





Amone the Fellows elected into the Society of Anti- 
quaries on Thursday week was Mr. Shirley Brooks. On 
the announcement of the ballot an old F.S.A. and friend 
of the new Fellow was heard to chuckle to himself Fal- 
staff's exclamation: “Such Brooks are welcome to us.” 

In accordance with an invitation, addressed through 
Dr. Schaff of New York by the committees appointed for 
the revision of the Old and New Testaments, several 
Professors of Biblical Literature in America have been 
formed into two companies for the purpose of co-operating 
with those engaged in this work at Westminster. 





Ir may interest some of the contributors to the Cowper 
memorial window in Berkhampstead Church to hear that 
the following lines, by the author of the Afterglow, have 
been inscribed on a marble tablet and affixed to the wall 
in the rectory gardens :— 

‘ The shy perennial fountain here the ivy-tods among, 

Fit emblem of his modesty and pure undying song, 

With daily crystal draught refreshed our Poet’s fragile 


youth 

Amid the precious opening buds of Genius, Grace, and 
rruth 

‘Ere spectral wrath had clouded in despair the noble 
mind, 

Self-loathing yet so loving, still so boon to all man- 
kind. 


Oh stranger! in your heart of hearts let tender rever- 
ence dwell, 

And love of loves revived to-day at Gentle Cowpers 
well.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose 
Si'vern’s Essay on THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES, translated by 

Ifamiltor 

Wanted by Mr. Mortimer Co «, Knowl Hill, Berk 


ARCH BOLOGIA. Vols. I.—XII 
VILLAGE OF MARIENDORFF: a Novel by Miss Porter 
Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, B 
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1} istratec ’ 
MARMION. Aduodecimo edition published about 1540, illustrat A wit TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW BOOKS. 
rey Engravings. 12%. illustrat 
ree booe oF CHRISTMAS published about 1836, illustrated with 1 
merous Engravings by Seymour 
Dido, an Engraving by Sir Robert Strange P MR. GRANT'S “HISTORY of the NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
. by & John Pickford, M.A., Wu te Stree . < ah . wourc . ata ° es 
sepmmais Yorkshire 'HE NEWSPAPER PRESS: its Origin, Pro- 
rress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, Author of 
Suvru's CELESTIAL © You! © Random Recollections.” & on 5 wee | 
ymica 85 
ay lens Maps nsiderable, and his knowledge 
SLL Maps of Eclipses of the Sun . c 9 mere extender 
by Rev. J. C. J Fackson, 13, Mas wr Terra Am Road 
— ackney, N.E goodly volumes 
he literary ban- 
SHAKESPERE DROUSHOL rt - af » uaque 
BEWICK'S SELEC ABLES. =e itn i a l : ntereste 1 


ven iy ar Jor Cs —_ LIVES OF THE KEMBLES. By Percy 
h f I I f 


Wante y . > 
FITZGERALD, A ife of David Garrick,” &&« 
Brae, On OLD TESTAMENT, in Double Pica Typ 2 vols. 8vo. \ eady 
DANIEL’s THESAURUS HYMNOLOGICUS P Diligent and discursiv Mr. Fitzgerald has produced a rand 
VARIA POEMATA DE CORRUPTO StTaTU,eTC. Ba 4. OF erably correct smma l \ to know 
litic yout t 
BensAnDcs 3 ContemrTv Meus f ‘ . 5 
Wanted by J r.J .,6, 1 Serk t, NEW BOOK of TRAVELS. By CAPT. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G 
, ve ’ , 
ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burton, Author 
AM to Ge Explorat of the Hig t 


Potices to Corresponvents. Sra Abeokuta,” “My Wanderings in West Africa,” & 
In our Notes on Books last week, Mr. Carlisle's Round | THE LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET ot 
the World and Captain White's Substantive Seniorit ANJOI Ry MRS. HOOKHAM. 1 ~—- 


ws ak ee _* eae ' RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. Prancue. 2 vols 
Henry S. King & Co. - A 


R. W. H. N. (Dublin.)—Be good « th to s here PROHIBITORY L EGISL \TION IN THE 





the account of Buddhist Htee may be seen, as u in only UNITED STATES STIN MCCARTHY In 1 vol 
find room for the reference, - 

R. H. 8. S. (S. K. M.)— Hare you read ti papers that INSLEY BROTHER P . me 
ppeared on Briot in 4™ §. viii, 424; ix. 19? Ti of, : 7 endo. —_ 
perhaps you % ill be good enough to do so, and supple nt — —_ - — : 
them if necessary. (\BANLEY RESURREXION BRASS.—A R 

, . t 0 I I f ‘ i t 

X. (Manchester.)— Where ll a letter find he ¥ Rope HARDIN ( ey ¢ oon 

H. E. Wiixrnson (Penge).—The lines “ Kurti s \ r iF ( i , 

earth like glittering gold,” with variations, t ne ALFRED HEALES, |} 
duty in Melrose Abbey and n several hurchy Is The Cart Lane D te ‘ 1 EB 
have been adapted from a quaint old poem, entitled Fi tf 
Wounds of Christ, by William Billyngs, a poet th This d I , th, price 
fourteenth century, whose work was published at Manches T= HISTORY OF LEICESTER IN THE 
ter in 1814, 4to. “N. & Q.” 3r4 §, 1, 389; EIGHTEENTH CENT( tY. By JAMES THOMPSON, A 

Junu Neros.—All the heraldic dictionaries endors \ SS eenth Cent " In this | ke r aoe > ioe 
d. scription of the Cornish arms, as given at p. 562 of our tica inet r p an - — nein 5cae [an re oi — a ~~ 
last volume. The number of bezants may vary the t tow w : r \ an 
shields of the different Earls of Cornwall. . a k and 

] IAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., Pats R 
R. H. (Hyde Park Gate.)\—The word Sy n the I CROSSLEY & CLARK 

title page of one of the works of the Tinclarian Doct 
seems to be ‘either a coined 1 word ora misprint. In the col . . © Sixpence free, Eightpe 
ected edition of his works, 1712, the passage reads “ being rAYLOR & SON’S 


apron paergares . | NORTHAMPTONSHIRE HANDBOOK 


Ethnology of the British Islands, by R. G, Latham, M_D., for 1872. 





1853. “N. & Q.” 1* S. vii. 120, 135, 246. amy TAYLOR & SO 
7 MARLBORO i Co 

H. T. ELLAcoMBE.—The copy of your artic 

us in an imperfe t state folio two was missing. Wy / 
ALLAD POETRY OF SCOTLAN 

be good enough to supply us with the Habits of the Royal . . rLAND, 
Heads on bells, and to repeat your hind offe r? I SVO, pr ls. 6d. post free, 

> . . . Lf hh ey > . , 

Erratum.—4" ix. p. 38, col. i. line 10 from bottom HE TR ADITIONAR Y BALLAD POETRY 

- 99 ; ” —_ ’ ~ ) N B {Ts 
for “Wovel” read “ Wood adage : EBre. 
Edinburg SETON & MACKENZIE, Publisher 
VOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return mmunications 2] rrp ‘ ’ 
which, for any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we can make no 4 \UNT Henry Woop k, Bank Houss 
exception yuld glad to hear if any f l exists of 

AB communic ati mae howl be addressed to the Editor at the Office Fat tress, Mabel Faunt ter and heires 
& Wellington Street, W Fau » married Si An Hastings, Sheriff « 
ee te eg — ne the same name also is in the genealogy of 
the _ . be a | addetre th aicestershire. This inquiry is made solely to gratify 

sender, not nex l blicatior a “ € l a natural curiosity, as the advertiser has sought in vain for the name 


of Faunt among modern familic 


NOTES AND QUERIES. [4S IX. Jaw. 20 


FOR SALE. Now ready, price 2/., Number XXII. for January, 
\ COMPLETE and CLEAN COPY of the First | COPE’S TOBACCO PLANT. 


Shilling Monthly Magazine, “ THE CRAIN in 5 volume AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL FOR SMOKERS. 
avo. cloth gilt. Lowest price 30. Addr B., care of Me 


IDG & SONS Pate noster Row, Lond yn, EB f PIGRAM 
WITH THE POETS 
> val aa . . — , ' t OF THE TOBACCO-JAR BRIGADE 
YLEARANCE CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND rWO HUNDRED EPIGRAMS ON TOBACCO, ET 
BOOKS et educed tf rHos. DOW . 
Old-Book 81 Exet lw I t t iknown Draftemar 
, _ ‘ ° > mm . —_— - . A N.1 t fal EDWARD COX, 
H' RST COURT COLLEGE, HASTINGS. Lane ; ; » a th Street 
I 3 l lucted ‘ 
DR. MARTIN REED 
I 
M 


‘ ( RTIFICIAL 
LETH, fixe ts v ‘ rli t . ceemble 


closest 


AND FAMILY RY. M* HOWARD, Surge tist, 52, et Street, 


[AN, ESQ 


‘CE, AND VALUABLI 
Mod —_ 1 , 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 

(Hal i und . 192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery I 

NOT! I , er CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDEE 
‘ tt t EXCEEDING 2s 

E PATER, Cream or Blue 
ENVELOPES, ¢ am B ‘ 
ruk TEMPLE ENVELOPE, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved 
r FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Out 
Je treet, i BLACK-BORDERED N .4 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVI PES, ls. perl k quality, 
ee tr te 4 f il or cnee (five 

yu 


KNEWSTURS., t 
Diesink s 


m 
ii res 


I J. 

r@N, LAD IRE, COLOURED STAMPING telief), r »4 per ream, oF 
0  aeeal Crest "ies < aved m oy 

rom 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 


Manufacturer « 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTUS 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICI 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLE “ AL Illustrated Price List of Inkstands : Soves, Stationery, 
FLAGS and BANNERS ‘abinets, Postage Scales, Wr itin 4 ait J ns, &C., 


free. 
A Catalogue sent by px ' t . ESTABLISHED | 


Parcels delivered fr 


THE NEW BLACK INK “OLD ENGLISH ”’ FURNITURE. 


NYTHLING } RVER | o R le and A » Cabinet W f Country 


DRAPER'S DICHROIC INK. Manos ofthe XVI. and XV. Centres con ah 


ERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s L 
SCHOOL STATIONERY _——— most liberal terms, 


® 1 workmans 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late » Horringl 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782, 


vA PESTRY PAPERHANGINGS 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, TAPESTRIES. 
: PP s’s COCOA. COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 


Draper, Dubl 


BREAKFAST 


\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. VENNING & CO. 

y nea ’ , ‘ LY have just re« nsignment of 
imply with boil t mailk old i Nx MA} in ensaiians one n,in Boxes of 500 eath. 
tin-lined packets, labelled Price 31. ios. per box. Orders to be covemmpented by a remitianes. 


JAMES EPPS & CO : thic Chemists, London | N.B. Sample Box of 1 10s. 6d. 








